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CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS,  1916-17 


CHARLES  BERNARD  JORDAN,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  Head  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy; Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  GIDLEY,  Ph.  C.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

CHARLES  OREN  LEE,  B.  S.  in  Pharm.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

PERCY  NORTON  EVANS,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry; 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

ALFRED  MONROE  KENYON,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics; Professor  of  Mathematics. 

STANLEY  COULTER,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Science;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology;  Director  of  the  Biological  Laboratories. 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  MORAN,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Economics;  Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

HERMAN  BABSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages;  Professor  of  German. 

EDWARD  AYRES,  M.  A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English;  Professor 
of  English. 

GEORGE  LUCAS  ROBERTS,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; Dean  of  the  Summer  School;  Professor  of  Education. 

ERVIN  SIDNEY  FERRY,  B.  S.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

ROBERT  GEORGE  KIRKWOOD,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  1st  Lieutenant,  3rd  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.;  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics;  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

OLIVER  FROST  CUTTS,  LL.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education;  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

JAMES  HARVEY  RANSOM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  G.  MAHIN,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR  RENWICK  MIDDLETON,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

OLIVER  PERKINS  TERRY,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology; University  Physician. 

HOWARD  EDWIN  ENDERS,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

CHARLES  AUGUST  BEHRENS,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  also  has  the  advantaf>e  of  a  large  staff  of  assist- 
ants in  the  various  departrnents  of  insti'uction  listed  above. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 


Purdue  University  was  organized  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  July  2,  1862.  This  act  appropriated  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  col- 
leges "where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  or  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  act  provides  that  States  availing  themselves 
of  the  benefits  offered  shall  establish  and  maintain  not  less  than  one 
college  of  the  nature  above  indicated. 

The  University  offers  instruction 

1.  lu  Pharmacy — 

General  pharmacy;  commercial  pharmacy;  prescription  practice;  gen- 
eral, qualitative,  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry;  food  and 
drug  analysis;  general  materia  medica ;  pharmacognosy;  toxi- 
cology; posology;  urine  analysis. 

2.  In  Applied  Science — 

Biology;  chemistry;  physics;  art;  sanitary  science;  forestry;  home 
economics. 

3.  In  Mechanical  Engineering — 

Shop  practice;  machine  design;  transmission  of  power;  steam  engi- 
neering; railway  mechanical  engineering;  gas  engineering;  heat- 
ing and  ventilation, 

4.  In  Civil  Engineering — 

Shop  practice;  railway  engineering;  structural  engineering;  hydraulic 
engineering;  sanitary  engineering. 

5.  In  Electrical  Engineering — 

Shop  practice;  machine  design;  power  generation  and  transmission; 
electric  railway  engineering;  telephone  engineering;  illuminating 
engineering. 
G.    In  Chemical  Engineering — 

Shop  practice;  chemistry;  physics;  a])plie(l  electricity;  mathematics; 
mechanics;  steam  engineering;  materials  testing. 
7.    In  Agriculture — ■ 

Science  and  practice  of  agriculture;  horticulture;  entomology;  agri- 
cultural chemistry;  veterinary  science;  dairy  husbandry;  animal 
husbandry. 

Students  enrolled  under  the  four-year  plan  of  study  receive 
additional  instruction  in  Biology,  Economics,  English,  Mathematics, 
^lilitary  Science,  Modern  Languages  and  Physics  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructors  in  these  departments. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Purdue  University  was  estaljhshed 
in  1884,  and  has  since  that  time  constituted  an  important  depart- 
ment of  the  institution. 

Eight  hundred  students  have  graduated  from  the  School  and  are 
successfully  pursuing  professions  in  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Analyt- 
ical Chemistry,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

The  School  has  kept  pace  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
University  and  with  pharmaceutical  development  in  the  extension 
and  perfecting  of  its  instruction  and  facilities  and  now  offers  supe- 
rior opportunities  to  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  thoroughly 
for  the  important  duties  of  the  professional  or  manufacturing  phar- 
macist, the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  the  retail  druggist. 

The  entrance  requirements  and  class  instruction  in  this  school 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  required  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  University.  This  department  thus  offers  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  attainment  as  any  other  in  the  institution,  and 
its  members  participate  in  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  entire  University. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  matters  discussed 
in  these  pages : 

1.  The  teaching  staff — including  many  of  the  leading  instructors  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  extensive  laboratories  and  complete  equipment  for  instruction. 

3.  The  complete  plan  of  study  covering  all  phases  of  pharmaceutical  prac- 
tice and  theory. 

4.  The  entrance  requirements  involving  graduation  from  a  Commissioned 
High  School  or  its  equivalent. 

The  requirements  of  the  Law  of  Indiana  regulating  the  profes- 
sional training  and  licensing  of  druggists  are  more  than  satisfied  by 
the  training  furnished  in  this  school. 

Dispensing. — The  prescriptions  written  by  the  University  Phy- 
sician (See  Health,  page  19)  are  dispensed  from  our  prescription 
room  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professor  Lee.  Senior 
students  are  thus  given  drill  in  the  actual  compounding  of  prescrip- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The  Purdue  University  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  splendid  op- 
portunities for  securing-  a  thorough  professional  training.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  University  and  its  students  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
University.  Thus  Pharmacy  students  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  students  of  other  de})artments  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  a  university  training.  Among  these  advantages 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Membership  in  technical,  debat- 
ing, and  literary  societies ;  attendance  at  many  important  technical 
and  general  lectures ;  association  with  a  cosmopolitan  student  body ; 
participation  in  athletics ;  drill  in  military  tactics ;  etc.,  as  indicated 
on  pages  12  to  14  of  this  bulletin. 

Purdue  University  holds  menibership  in  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  The  object  of  the  Conference 
is  to  promote  the  interests  of  pharmaceutical  education,  and  all  in- 
stitutions holding  membership  in  the  Conference  must  maintain 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  Conference,  higher  standards  of  edu- 
cation have  steadily  been  adopted ;  and  the  fact  that  several  states 
have  by  law  or  by  Board  ruling  recognized  the  standards  of  the 
Conference,  is  evidence  of  its  great  and  beneficial  influence. 

The  most  necessary  acquirement  of  the  scientifically  trained 
pharmacist  is  the  ability  to  fill  prescriptions  accurately  and  under- 
standingly,  and  to  this  end  pharmaceutical  education  at  Purdue  is 
specially  directed.  The  written  order  of  a  physician  for  medicinal 
agents  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  is  held  too  sacred 
for  merely  empirical  handling  unaccompanied  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  underlying  principles.  Purdue  students  are  there- 
fore trained  with  a  view  to  such  fundamental  mastery. 

The  prescription  room  is  very  complete  and  entirely  modern, 
and  conduces  to  most  efficient  training  in  the  art  of  compounding. 
The  students  study  and  fill  a  great  variety  of  prescriptions,  which 
have  been  sent  in  by  druggists  from  various  parts  of  Indiana  and 
other  states.  This  feature  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  helping  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  prescriptions  of  every  character.  Not 
only  is  the  student  carefully  directed  in  compounding  these  pre- 
scri])tions,  but  he  is  taught  a  system  of  numbering,  pricing  and 
filing  the  prescriptions  as  they  are  filled.  Instruction  is  given  also 
in  the  filling  and  recording  of  narcotic  prescriptions. 

The  vSchool  of  Pharmacy  takes  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  AFedical  and  Infirmary  Service  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
and  compounds  and  dispenses  all  the  medicines  for  this  Service.  The 
senior  students  compound  and  dispense  hundreds  of  prescriptions 
under  the  careful  instruction  and  guidance  of  a  registered  phar- 
macist. In  this  way  they  have  a  practical  application  of  their  in- 
struction in  compounding. 
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BUILDINGS 


The  University  is  equipped  with  over  thirty  buildings,  of  which 
the  more  important  are  included  in  the  following  list : 

Eliza  Fowler  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Fowler,  of  La- 
P'ayette,  is  a  decorative  and  dignified  stone  building  surmounted  by 
a  red  tiled  roof,  situated  in  a  grove  near  the  center  of  the  campus. 
It  contains  a  large  auditorium,  in  which  are  held  all  public  exercises 
of  the  University,  including  frequent  lectures  and  concerts.  A  large 
three-manual  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  M.  Fowler,  of  LaFayette, 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  building  as  a  refining  and  cultivating  agency. 
In  the  building  are  also  the  rooms  of  the  trustees,  the  president,  and 
the  faculty. 

Thk  Pharmacy  Building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height.  It 
contains  a  lecture  room,  balance  room,  storeroom,  offices,  prepara- 
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tion  rooms,  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  rooms,  and  general 
laboratories.  It  is  here  that  instructors  and  students  in  Pharmacy 
make  their  headquarters  and  do  the  strictly  technical  work  relating 
to  the  department. 

'I'liK  CirKMFSTRY  lUuLDrNG  is  a  stone  and  brick  rectangle,  156 
l)y  70  feet,  with  three  working  floors  and  an  attic,  well  lighted  and 
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ventilated.  It  eontains  five  general  students'  laboratories,  seven 
special  laboratories,  and  five  private  laboratories  and  offices ;  a  lec- 
ture room  seating-  440,  and  three  class  rooms ;  also,  a  department 
library,  two  balance  rooms  and  supply  rooms. 

Univkrsity  Hall  is  a  large  brick  structure  of  three  stories  and 
a  deep  basement.  While  it  contains  recitation  rooms  and  the  halls  of 
the  literary  societies,  it  is  chiefly  an  administration  building,  having 
the  offices  of  the  Registrar,  the  Bursar,  the  Purchasing  Agent,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  In  the  basement  are  well-lighted 
drawing  rooms  for  the  Art  Department. 


Library  Building: 


Purdue  Hall  is  a  large  four-story  brick  building,  containing 
recitation  rooms  and  offices  for  the  Mathematics,  Modern  Language 
and  other  Departments. 

The  General  Library  is  housed  in  a  white  stone  building 
erected  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  building  is  120  feet  by 
90  feet,  and  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  study  and  a  lecture 
room;  on  the  second  floor  a  reading  room,  116  feet  by  40  feet, 
seating  180  readers;  a  newspaper  room;  a  conference  room,  and 
library  work  rooms  and  offices.  On  the  third  floor  are  seven  sem- 
inar rooms.  The  book  stack  is  capable  of  shelving  100,000  volumes 
on  five  levels. 
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The:  Physics  Building  is  a  stone  and  brick  building  of  two 
stories  over  a  high  basement.  In  the  basement  are  three  laboratories 
fitted  with  stone  piers,  seven  dark  rooms,  a  storage  battery,  and  a 
work  shop.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  two  general  and  several 
special  laboratories,  an  apparatus  room,  and  offices.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  a  lecture  room  with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  students, 
a  preparation  room,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  offices.  The  wiring 
and  switchboard  afiford  excellent  facilities  for  the  manipulation  of 
electric  currents  of  all  kinds. 

ThK  Biology  Building,  erected  1916,  is  a  stone  and  brick 
structure,  with  three  working  floors,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
It  contains  six  general  student  laboratories,  each  lighted  on  three 
sides ;  five  special  laboratories ;  nine  class  rooms ;  a  lecture  room, 
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54x60  feet ;  departmental  and  administrative  offices ;  a  museum  and 
herbarium ;  an  animal  room ;  stock  rooms,  etc.  The  building  is 
175x125  feet,  and  is  modern  in  every  particular. 

TiiL  Mkmorial  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1908,  in  memory  of 
almost  a  score  of  students  who  lost  their  lives  by  a  railroad  accident 
in  October,  1903,  is  a  large  structure  of  dark  colonial  brick  with 
Bedford  stone  trimmings  and  a  tile  roof.  It  has  a  ground  area  of 
165x85  feet,  with  a  front  projecting  ])ortion  70x35  feet.  It  contains 
a  gymnasium  hall  with  an  unobstructed  floor  area  of  160x80  feet, 
and  an  overhead  running  track  of  nearly  500  feet.  The  basement, 
14  feet  in  height,  ])rovidcs  for  a  6ox30-foot  swimming  pool  and 
bath,  dressing,  and  locker  rooms,  with  provision  for  2,000  lockers. 
The  building  contains,  also,  trophy,  lounging,  and  committee  rooms, 
and  the  office  of  the  I)e])artnient  of  Physical  Education. 
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PHARMACY  EQUIPMENT 

TiiK  Gknkral  Laboratories  include  three  rooms  adapted  to 
general  laboratory  work  in  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry. 

Matkria  Mkdica  LAr.oRAToRv. — This  contains  cabinets  of  crude 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  preparations  for  inspection  and  identification 
by  students.  Besides  these  working  cabinets,  the  School  possesses 
an  accurate  reference  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  crude  drugs, 
roots,  barks,  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  as  they  occur  in  the  drug  market. 

The  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceuticai,  Chemistry  Labora- 
tories are  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  pertaining 
to  them. 

Prescription  Room. — This  room  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
modern  fixtures  and  apparatus.  The  careful  compounding  and  dis- 
pensing of  prescriptions  is  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  a  phar- 
macy course ;  therefore,  no  expense  or  time  has  been  spared  in  mak- 
ing this  room  one  of  the  best  equipped  prescription  rooms  in  the 
United  States. 

Balance  Room. — In  the  weighing  room  are  twelve  analytical 
balances;  nine  Sartorius  analytical  balances,  sensitive  to  .0001 
gramme ;  two  Becker  analytical  balances ;  and  one  Queen  analytical 
balance. 

Storerooms  are  supplied  with  all  apparatus,  drugs,  and  chem- 
icals necessary  for  the  preparing  and  compounding  of  medicines ;  for 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  inorganic  and  organic;  for  the 
preparation  of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds ;  and  for  the  detec- 
tion and  estimation  of  adulteration  in  drugs,  chemicals,  and  foods. 

The  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  also  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  excellently  equipped  laboratories  for  instruction  in  Biology, 
Microscopy,  and  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY  EQUIPMENT 
The  equipment  is  of  a  modern  type  and  is  ample  for  the  lines  of 
work  undertaken.    In  the  laboratories  for  advanced  and  special  work 
the  apparatus  is  duplicated  in  order  to  permit  of  individual  work  or 
of  work  in  small  sections. 

Bacteriology  and  Hygiene  Laboratory. — A  complete  bac- 
teriological laboratory,  equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  most  modern 
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type,  provides  for  teaching  and  research  work  in  medical  and  sani- 
tary bacteriology.  Special  apparatus  is  provided  for  the  study  of 
problems  connected  with  public  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine. 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  facilities  for  pursuing  such- 
special  medical  phases  as  serum  diagnosis,  study  of  opsonins  and 
vaccine  therapy;  and  experimentation  on  animals. 

Anatomy  Laboratory. — The  anatomical  laboratory  offers  fa- 
cilities for  a  thorough  course  in  human  osteology  and  also  for  the 
laboratory  study  of  general  mammalian  anatomy.  Dissection  upon 
the  cadaver  is  provided  for  students  taking  the  course  in  medicine. 

Physiology  Laboratory. — The  physiological  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  physiological  experimentation, 
including  kymographs  and  myographs  for  recording  results ;  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  stimulating  living  tissues;  time  recorders,  and 
instruments  of  precision  for  studies  in  animal  electricity,  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  respiration,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  etc.  The  equipment  also  includes  a  full  set  of  the  usual 
clinical  instruments. 

CHEMISTRY  EQUIPMENT 

The  laboratories  provide  individual  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  864  students  in  general  chemistry,  240 
in  qualitative  analysis,  144  in  quantitative  analysis,  96  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  14  in  physical  chemistry. 

The  building  is  provided  with  automatic  steam  heat  regulation, 
\entilating  flues  from  all  rooms  to  a  fan  and  central  ventilator  in  the 
roof,  a  still  and  storage  tank  in  the  attic  distributing  distilled  water 
to  all  floors,  a  power  blower  and  vacuum  pump  for  air  blast  and 
suction,  and  a  hydrogen  sulphide  generator  supplying  forty  openings 
in  the  qualitative  analysis  laboratory. 

ThK  Water  Analysis  Laboratory  is  isolated  from  other 
laboratories  to  insure  pure  air,  and  provided  with  the  usual  equip- 
ment for  sanitary  chemical  water  analysis. 

PHYSICS  EQUIPMENT 
'i'he  main  lecture  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred. 
Tlic  lecture  table  is  ec|uipped  with  a  marble  switchboard  provided 
witli  two  ammeters  and  rlicostats  with  twenty-four  terminals  of 
various  ex]jerimental  electrical  circuits,  together  with  switches  for 
operating  the  lights,  the  ventilating  motor,  and  the  motor  for  raising 
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and  lowering-  the  shutters  for  darkening  the  room.  The  adjoining 
preparation  room  is  siipphed  with  a  large  equipment  of  modern 
demonstration  apparatus. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
The  Library  of  the  University,  now  installed  in  a  new  building 
especially  designed  for  library  purposes,  offers  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities for  undergraduate  work.  The  large  reading  room,  seating 
i8o  persons,  the  study  room,  lecture  room,  conference  room,  news- 
paper room  and  similar  rooms  furnish  every  facility  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  the  use  of  books.  Collections  in  History,  Economics,  Lit- 
erature, Domestic  Science  and  Art,  together  with  plenty  of  good 
reading  in  fiction,  travel  and  biography,  provide  for  a  student's 
leisure  hours. 

The  University  Library  comprises  in  all  about  40,000  volumes, 
contained  in  the  General  Library,  one  Departmental  Library  and 
several  deposit  collections.  About  400  periodicals  are  regularly  re- 
ceived, while  the  several  publications  of  societies,  institutions.  State 
and  Federal  governments  bring  the  total  number  of  such  publica- 
tions well  over  one  thousand.  The  library  is  a  depository  for  the 
publications  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  Chemistry  Library  in  the  Chemistry  Building  contains 
about  1000  volumes  of  books  and  periodicals.  Both  the  current 
numbers  and  the  bound  sets  of  chemical  journals  are  kept  in  the 
departmental  library. 

The  library  is  indebted  to  many  persons  and  institutions  for 
valuable  gifts,  the  most  important  of  these  gifts  being  a  fund  pro- 
vided for  a  number  of  years  past  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Keiper,  of  LaFayette, 
in  memory  of  his  father.  Dr.  C.  B.  Keiper.  This  fund  has  enabled 
the  library  to  purchase  many  valuable  volumes  on  physiology,  medi- 
cine and  kindred  subjects. 

^IILITARY  EQUIPMENT 
The  equipment  of  the  Military  Department  consists  of  1000 
U.  S.  magazine  rifles,  cal.  30,  model  1898,  with  1902  sights,  and  an 
equal  number  of  fair  leather  equipments,  thirty  22  cal.  gallery  rifles, 
model  1903,  one  national  color  and  one  corps  color.  During  good 
weather  the  drills  are  held  out  of  doors,  and  when  the  weather  is  in- 
clement they  are  held  in  the  Armory,  which  accommodates  one  com- 
pany at  a  time. 
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Memorial  Gymnasium 


FACILITIES  FOR  RECREATION 


Public  Lectures. — A  convocaton  of  all  students  and  instruc- 
tors is  held  at  eleven  o'clock  Thursday  mornings  in  Fowler  Hall. 
At  these  meetings  there  is  often  music  and  an  address  by  some 
guest  of  the  University  or  a  member  of  the  faculty,  so  that  during 
the  year  a  large  number  of  instructive  and  helpful  talks  are  given 
to  the  students. 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  arranges  annually  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  entertainments  of  the  highest  class  at  mere  nominal  cost. 
These  courses  have  included  a  sufficient  variety  to  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent tastes,  but  the  aim  has  been  steadily  preserved  to  allow  noth- 
ing but  the  best  to  appear  on  the  Purdue  platform.  In  this  way 
the  University  is  able  to  ofifer  to  its  students  and  their  friends  the 
most  efficient  means  of  culture  in  the  form  of  lectures  on  travel, 
literature  and  civics,  readings  of  masterpieces  of  dramatic  art,  and 
musical  entertainments  of  high  order,  all  within  easy  reach  of  any 
student.  The  entire  number  of  season  tickets  are  quickly  taken  up 
as  soon  as  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

Physical  Education,  including  Athletics. — The  University 
Department  of  Physical  Education  has  supervision  and  administers 
instruction  in  ])hysical  exercise,  sports,  and  games,  in  which  all  stu- 
dents not  physically  discjualificd  arc  rcc|uircd  to  partici])atc  in  some 
degree.    So  far  as  possible  ])hysical  exercise  is  ex])ccted  to  take  the 
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form  of  recreation  in  accordance  with  the  taste  and  adaptabiHty  of 
the  individual,  as  for  instance,  in  phiying-  athletic  games,  swimming, 
wrestling,  skating,  rowing,  walking,  etc. 

The  departmental  staff  includes  competent  leaders  and  instruc- 
tors in  all  branches  of  physical  sport.  The  department  has  ample 
and  varied  ec|uipment  including  the  large  modern  gymnasium  and 
the  athletic  held  of  hfteen  acres  with  all  necessary  provisions  for 
class  and  intercollegiate  games  and  contests.  Participation  in  all 
branches  of  the  department  is  free  to  all  students  except  admission 
to  intercollegiate  games.  One  dollar  per  annum  is  charged  for  rental 
of  a  gymnasium  locker. 

The  University  is  an  original  member  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Conference  of  the  Middle  West  under  the  rules  of  which  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  are  played.  Eligibility  rules  concerning  playing 
in  intercollegiate  games  are  enforced  by  the  faculty  committee  on 
athletics. 

Publications. — The  student  publications  of  the  University  in- 
clude the  Purdue  Daily  Exponent,  wdiich  is  a  valuable  news  sheet 
enabling  the  student  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  all  departments  of 
the  University;  the  Purdue  Agriculturist,  a  monthly  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Society  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
farming  and  agricultural  education ;  the  Engineering  Reviezv,  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Engineering  Societies,  and  the  Debris,  the 
annual  of  the  senior  class. 

Literary  Societies. — The  students  have  four  literary  societies, 
the  Carlyle,  the  Emersonian,  and  the  Irving,  for  men,  and  the  Phila- 
lethean,  for  women.  These  societies  have  commodious  halls,  well 
furnished  and  set  aside  for  their  use.  They  meet  w^eekly  and  present 
programs  consisting  usually  of  essays,  declamations,  debates,  and 
orations,  giving  excellent  practice  in  waiting  and  speaking,  and  offer- 
ing efficient  means  of  improvement.  There  are  also  three  debating 
societies,  the  Purdue,  the  Jeffersonian,  and  the  Forum.  While  these 
have  been  organized  more  recently  than  the  literary  societies,  they 
are  very  vigorous  and  are  of  very  great  benefit  to  their  members. 

Scientific  Societies. — Conncted  with  the  various  departments 
of  technical  instruction  are  the  scientific  societies;  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Society,  the  Civil  En- 
gineering Society;  the  Purdue  ]>ranch  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  the  Chemical  Engineering  Society,  the  Bio- 
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logical  Society  and  the  Agricultural  Society,  These  societies  have 
regular  meetings  and  their  members  derive  much  good  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  and  technical  questions  intended  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  the  practical  side  of  their  technical  studies. 

Young  Mkn's  Christian  Association. — This  is  a  student  or- 
ganization directed  by  a  State  and  National  organization,  active  and 
helpful  in  the  daily  life  of  the  student.  It  welcomes  new  students 
and  helps  to  find  rooms  and  boarding  places  for  them,  and  main- 
tains an  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  have  to 
earn  money  to  help  pay  their  college  expenses.  The  Association 
occupies  an  attractive  ofiice  on  the  University  campus  and  its  work 
is  directed  by  a  general  secretary.  Regular  religious  meetings  and 
Bible  Study  classes  are  maintained  throughout  the  year  and  the 
facilities  of  the  Association  office  are  open  to  all  students  every  day 
of  the  week.  The  work  is  well  organized  and  is  an  efficient  force 
for  good  among  the  students. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. — This  performs  for 
the  women  of  the  University,  a  function  similar  to  the  men's  asso- 
ciation above  referred  to. 

Class  Organizations. — Each  of  the  four  student  classes  of 
the  University  maintains  a  permanent  organization,  w^ith  regularly 
elected  officers  and  a  treasury,  for  the  management  of  the  class  af- 
fairs. It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  members  of  these 
organizations,  paying  the  customary  dues,  wearing  the  class  insignia, 
and  participating  in  the  interests  and  normal  activities  of  the  class. 

Othkr  Societies. — There  are  several  other  student  organiza- 
tions having  various  objects,  musical,  social  and  otherwise,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Purdue  Band,  which  is  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Military  department,  the  Purdue  Orchestra,  the  Man- 
dolin Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  the  English  Players, 
which  presents  at  various  times  during  the  year  plays  indicative  of 
the  development  of  dramatic  literature,  and  the  Harlequin  Club, 
which  annually  presents  a  dramatic  entertainment ;  various  State 
Clubs,  the  membership  in  each  of  which  consists  of  the  students 
in  the  University  from  a  ])articular  State,  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  affiliated  with  the  International  Corda  Fratres,  among  whose 
members  are  the  students  from  foreign  countries. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Those  who  have  access  to  a  high  school  are  expected  to  com- 
plete four  full  years  before  applying  for  admission.  The  power  and 
training  given  by  a  systematic  plan  of  study  four  years  in  length, 
such  as  is  furnished  by  the  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana 
or  other  good  schools,  are  an  asset  of  no  small  value  to  a  student 
entering  upon  a  college  course,  the  difficulties  of  which  tax  the 
powers  of  the  best  prepared.  Experience  shows  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  is  unsatisfactory  prepara- 
tion. Alany  applicants  who  have  had  good  school  opportunities  are 
found  to  be  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English  language.  A 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  the  prescribed  work 
of  the  University,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  applicant  him- 
self to  admit  him  if  he  can  not  demonstrate  that  his  preparation  is 
sufficient  to  do  this  work  successfully.  On  this  account,  applicants 
who  do  not  satisfy  all  the  stated  entrance  requirements  will  be 
received  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Time  of  Entrance 

In  1917  the  registration  days  will  be  Saturday,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  September  8,  10,  11  and  12.  An  extra  fee  of 
two  dollars  will  be  collected  of  students  who  register  after  Septem- 
ber 12,  and  of  one  dollar  from  students  of  the  first  semester  wdio 
do  not  complete  their  second  semester  registration  in  advance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

Application  for  Admission 

All  persons  who  desire  to  enter  any  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity  should  make  application  to  the  Registrar  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  (September  12,  191 7).  Those 
who  desire  to  be  admitted  by  certificate  should  make  application  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  graduation  from  the  High  School.  To 
all  applicants  a  blank  will  be  furnished,  which  they  are  expected  to 
fill  out  and  file  with  the  Registrar  in  advance  of  entrance. 

Barly  attention  to  this  matter  will  save  the  applicant  much  de- 
lay and  embarrassment  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

All  applicants,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  must  furnish  certificates  of  good  character. 

(15) 
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Admission  by  Certificate 

Admibsion  by  certificate  is  granted  only  to  graduates  of  Com- 
missioned High  Schools  of  Indiana  and  of  schools  of  like  standing 
in  other  States.  Such  graduates  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  on  credentials,  certifying 
to  their  age,  character,  scholarship,  and  graduation,  provided  the 
subjects  certified  cover  the  entrance  requirements.  This  certificate 
must  give  in  detail,  concerning  each  subject  which  the  applicant  has 
studied  in  the  school,  the  length  of  time  in  weeks,  the  number  of 
recitations  per  week,  and  the  grade  or  mark  indicating  his  pro- 
ficiency. A  blank  for  this  certificate  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Registrar.   A  school  diploma  is  not  acceptable  in  place  of  it. 

A  Commissioned  High  School  is  one  which  under  the  rules  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  attains  certain  prescribed 
standards  of  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  efficiency,  and  admin- 
isters in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  four-year  plan  of  study,  in  advance 
of  eighth  grade  or  grammar  school  studies,  and  including  four  years 
of  English,  three  years  of  mathematics,  three  years  of  history,  three 
years  of  foreign  language,  and  two  years  of  science,  and  requires  for 
graduation  sixteen  units  of  work. 

Certified  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  not  recognized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  entitling  their  graduates  to  admission 
to  college  on  certificate.  All  such  applicants  are  required  to  take 
the  entrance  examinations  as  directed  below. 

School  certificates  zvill  not  he  accepted  in  place  of  examination 
in  any  subject  from  an  applicant  zvho  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  Com- 
missioned High  School. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  Commissioned  High 
Schools  are  required  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  and  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  elective  subjects 
to  make  a  total  of  fifteen  units.  Application  for  those  examinations 
must  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  furnish  a  blank  for  this 
purpose. 

Candidates  zvill  not  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  unless  they 
can  present  certificates  indicating  a  satisfactory  amount  of  high 
school  zvork  already  completed. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  without 
charge  in  June  and  September  of  each  year.   Ai)plicants  are  advised 
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to  present  themselves  in  June,  if  possible.  'J1iey  may  take  part  of 
the  subjects  in  June  and  the  remaining  ones  in  September,  or  they 
may  be  re-examined  in  September  in  the  subjects  not  passed  in  June. 
The  applicant  should  bring  pencils,  eraser,  ruler,  and  dividers ;  other 
materials  will  be  furnished. 

Requirements  for  Admission 
The  scholarship  requirement  for  admission  to  all  schools  is 
thorough  preparation  in  fifteen  units  of  High  School  work.  A  unit 
is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five  recitations  a  week  for  a 
school  year  of  not  less  than  eight  months ;  i.  e.,  not  less  than  i6o  reci- 
tations on  prepared  work  or  equivalent  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

Prescribed 

Of  these  fifteen  units,  the  following  are  prescribed  for  all  of 
the  students : 

English    3  units 

Foreign  Language    2  units 

Algebra    IV2  units 

Plane  Geometry    1  unit 

*Science    1  unit 

History   1  unit 

Elective 

To  make  up  the  total  of  fifteen  units  the  applicant  may  offer 
any  of  the  following : 

English    y2  or  1  unit 

Foreign  Language    1  to  4  units 

Mathematics    i/^  or  1  unit 

Science    i/^  to  3  units 

History   _   to  3  units 

Shop  Work   1/2  to  2  units 

Drawing   i/^  or  1  unit 

The  snl)jec'ts  of  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Agriculture  may 
be  offered  for  entrance  in  the  elective  group  to  the  extent  of  one-half  to  one 
unit  provided  they  have  been  administered  for  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness  as  other  accepted  subjects. 

Registration 

As  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University,  or  any  depart- 
ment therein,  or  of  re-entrance,  all  students  are  required  to  register 
and  to  subscribe  to  all  regulations  of  the  institution  relating  to  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  students,  and  to  promise  a  faithful  com- 
pliance therewith  during  their  connection  with  the  University,  that 
is,  until  dismissed  or  graduated.  A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  application. 

♦The  Science  of  Physics  is  required  for  admission  to  the  four-year  plan  of  study 
In  Pharmacy. 


EXPENSES 


Purdue  University  is  a  State  institution,  therefore  the  Trustees 
grant  free  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
All  others  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Following  is  a  clasified  statement  of  all  necessary  expenditures 
of  students  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  University  are  con- 
cerned : 

1.    Fixed  University  Fees. 

First  Second 
Semester  Semester 


Entrance  fee,  $5.00,  payable  annually  on  matriculation  $  5.00 

Tuition  fee,  for  students  from  without  the  state,  $25.00  per  annum....  12.50  12.50 

Incidental  fee,  $10.00  per  annum    5.00  5.00 

Laboratory  and  library  fees,  $20.00  per  annum   10.00  10.00 

Medical  and  infirmary  fee,   $1.00  per  annum   1.00 

Diploma  fee,  $5.00,  payable  on  the  Saturday  preceding-  graduation 


Payment  must  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft,  express  order  or  postoffice 
order.  No  personal  checks  will  be  accepted.  After  October  first  no  fees  will  be 
returned  to  students  who  have  withdrawn  except  in  the  case  of  disabling  sickness 
and  then  only  upon  prompt  notification  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

2.    University  Deposits. 

To  cover  breakage  of  apparatr.s  used  in  laboratory  courses,  students  are  required 
to  deposit  in  advance  certain  sums  as  indicated  below.     Any  portion  of  this  deposit 


not  consumed  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Laboratory  courses  in  chemistry,  per  annum  $  5.00 

When  more  than  one  such  course  is  taken,  $5.00  per  semester. 

Laboratory  courses  in  pharmacy,  per  annum   10.00 


In  addition  to  the  above  all  male  students  entering  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
classes  lacking  credit  for  military  instruction  will  be  required  to  deposit  $15.00  to 
cover  damage  to  military  uniform  and  equipment.  It  is  expected  that  the  uniform 
will  be  supplied  without  cost  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  This  is  not  certain,  however, 
and  in  lack  of  it  the  student's  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  uniform, 
at  a  cost  of  $15.00.  A  fee  of  $3.75  per  semester  will  be  charged  of  students  taking 
substitute  instruction  in  place  of  the  military  drill. 


3.    Personal  Expenses  (Estimated). 

Table  board,  per  week   $4.00  up 

Room  rent,  heat  and  light,  2  in  a  room,  each,  per  month   4.50  to  8.00 

Washing,  per  week   .50 

Books,  instruments  and  supplies,  per  annum  15.00  to  30.00 


Second  hand  books  are  often  obtainable  at  reduced  prices. 

County  Appointments. — The  law  of  Indiana  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  students  from  each  county 
in  the  State,  who  upon  entering  Purdue  University,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  certain  entrance  and  incidental  fees,  amounting 
to  $15.00  per  annum,  but  not  from  library  and  laboratory  fees.  Stu- 
dents seeking  such  appointments  will  carefully  note  the  following : 

1.  These  appointments  are  made  annually  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
various  counties,  to  whom  application  therefor  should  be  made.  The  appointee 
must  reside  in  Die  coniity  from  which  the  appointment  is  made  The  appoint- 
ment expires  , I  line  .'{Otli,  but  may  be  renewed. 
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2.  The  oortificate  of  appoiiitinent  should  be  filed  with  the  University  as 
soon  as  received  by  the  appointee,  as  the  appointment  cannot  be  recognized 
until  this  is  done.  Ft  becomes  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  next 
after  it  is  filed. 

.">.  This  api)()intment  does  not  apply  to,  nor  relieve  the  applicant  from, 
the  requirements  as  to  scholarship  denuinded  for  entrance  to  the  University 
classes. 

Health. — A  medical  and  Infirmary  Service  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  each  student  to  consult  with  a  competent  medical  adviser 
and.  when  necessary,  to  enter  a  hospital  at  LaFayette  for  a  limited 
time,  free  of  charge.  In  accidents  or  emergencies  occurring  on  the 
campus  in  connection  with  University  duties,  first  aid  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  University  physician  without  charge.  For  this  service, 
each  resident  student  is  required  to  pay  annually  a  medical  and  in- 
firmary fee  of  $i.oo. 

Medical  attendance  at  the  homes  of  students  or  at  the  hospitals ; 
treatment  of  injuries  received  in  physical  exercises  and  contests; 
and  treatment  of  certain  specific  and  chronic  diseases  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  service. 

Self-Support. — Students  who  hope  to  contribute  to  the  payment 
of  their  expenses  by  outside  work  during  term  time  should  not  ex- 
pect to  earn  much  in  this  way,  since  the  regular  class  work  will 
require  most  of  their  time  and  effort.  No  one  should  come  to  the 
University  depending  solely  upon  local  employment  for  support  un- 
less some  definite  arrangement  has  been  previously  made. 

A  number  of  students  each  year  are  able  to  earn  money  enough 
to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses,  but  they  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  employment  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  best  oppor- 
tunities open  to  students  about  the  University  and  city  are  likely 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  University  during  a  pre- 
vious year,  so  that  students  will  be  able  to  find  many  more  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  money  after  they  have  been  in  residence  for  a  year 
than  when  they  first  come.  Usually  these  places  can  not  be  found 
for  a  student  in  advance  of  his  coming,  and  it  can  not  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  much  depends  upon  his  willingness  and  his  de- 
termination to  succeed,  as  well  as  upon  his  skill,  his  versatility,  and 
his  initiative.  Some  students  find  more  work  than  they  can  do, 
others  find  scarcely  any. 
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The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  reduce  all  necessary  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  and  in  this  way  to  aid  those  whose  means  are 
limited.  In  this  respect  the  conditions  are  favorable,  but  persons 
are  advised  not  to  enter  the  University  without  definite  resources 
sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses  for  a  time  at  least. 

Private  Board. — Students  can  obtain  board  and  rooms  in  pri- 
vate families  in  West  LaFayette  at  reasonable  rates,  but  will  not  be 
permitted  to  live  at  places  not  approved  by  the  Faculty.  Good  ac- 
commodations for  self-boarding,  or  for  club-boarding,  can  also  be 
secured  in  West  LaFayette,  and  the  cost  of  board,  not  including 
room,  may  thus  be  materially  reduced. 

The  personal  expenses  of  students  vary  between  wide  limits, 
depending  largely  on  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  and  the  amount  of  money  furnished  them.  Many  stu- 
dents, obliged  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  acquire  such  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy  as  to  enable  them  to  get  through  the  college  year 
on  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Table  board  in  clubs,  boarding 
houses,  and  private  families  ranges  from  $i8  to  $20  per  month; 
good  rooms,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  can  be  had 
from  $9  to  $12  per  month  for  single  rooms,  and  from  $9  to  $16  for 
double  rooms,  soft  washing  costs  50  cents  per  week — steam  laundry 
work  commands  the  usual  prices.  Books  and  drawing  instruments 
may  be  estimated  at  $15  to  $30  per  year.  Thirty-five  dollars  a  month 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student,  not  includ- 
ing traveling  expense,  clothing,  or  University  fees.  Many  students 
get  along  comfortably  on  a  smaller  amount  because  they  are  obliged 
to  do  so ;  those  who  have  a  much  larger  allovv^ance  are  in  danger  of 
neglecting  their  studies  and  making  poor  use  of  their  time. 


PLANS  OF  STUDY 


The  School  of  Pharmacy  ofifers  two  Plans  of  Study  offering 
superior  opportunities  to  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  thor- 
oughly for  the  important  duties  of  the  professional  or  manufactur- 
ing pharmacist,  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  the  retail  druggist. 

Two  Year  Plan  of  Study 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
This  is  intended  to  fit  students  for  the  practice  of  Pharmacy, 
including  the  preparation  of  medicine,  the  compounding  of  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  medicinal 
materials.  The  plan  of  study  includes  the  professional  courses  set 
forth  in  the  National  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  and  in  addition,  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  sciences — biology  and  chemistry — upon 
which  Pharmacy  is  so  largely  based.  The  number  of  hours  more 
than  doubles  the  number  required  in  the  Syllabus. 

The  figures  preceding  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  Aveek  of 
recitation  (left  h?.nd)  and  of  laboratory  (right  hand)  assigned  to  it.  The  figures  in 
parentheses  following  the  course  indicate  the  page  on  which  it  is  described. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

2-3 

General  Biology  1  (32) 

2-3 

General  Biology  2  (32) 

2-4 

General  Chemistry  1  (31) 

2-4 

General  Chemistry  2  (31) 

3-6 

General  Pharmacy  11  (26) 

2-6 

General  Pharmacy  12  (26) 

2-1 

Vegetable  Materia  Medina  5 

(27) 

2-1 

Vegetable  Materia  Medica  6  (27) 

3-0 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  46 

(32) 

2-6 

Qualitative  Analysis  8  (29) 

3-0 

English  3  (36) 

3-0 

English  4  (36) 

0-3 

Military  Training  1  (36) 

0-3 

Military  Training  2  (36) 

SECOND 

YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

2-0 

Bacteriology  66  (33) 

2 

0 

Bacteriology  67  (33) 

2-1 

Org.  &  Inorg.  Materia  Medica  7  (27) 

2- 

-1 

Modern  Materia  Medica  8  (27) 

2-6 

Quantitative  Analysis  9  (29) 

1 

-3 

Microscopy  of  Drugs  10  (27) 

1-3 

Organic  Qualitative  Analysis  11  (29) 

-6 

Drug  Assay  12  (29) 

4-0 

Organic  Chemistry  15  (30) 

4 

-0 

Pharmacology  12  (27) 

1-3 

Pharm.  and  Prescrip.  Prac.  17  (26) 

-3 

Pharm.  &  Prescrip.  Prac.  18  (26) 

3-0 

Commercial  Pharmacy  25  (27) 

3 

-0 

U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  X.  F.  26(27) 

0-3 

Military  Training  3  (36) 

0 

-3 

Military  Training  4  (36) 

(21) 
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Four  Year  Plan  of  Study 

Leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(and  entitling  also  to  the  Ph.  C.  degree) 

This  is  intended  to  fit  students  for  responsible  laboratory  posi- 
tions with  the  State  or  Government,  for  the  laboratory  work  of 
city  chemists  and  bacteriologists,  or  for  the  duties  of  pharmaceutical 
chemists  for  manufacturing  establishments,  wholesale  houses  and 
importers.  Recent  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  has  created  many 
such  positions.  The  best  laboratory  positions  are,  however,  for  men 
whose  education  has  been  broad  and  general,  supplemented  with  the 
necessary  professional  training  in  pharmacy. 

Electives  are  offered  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  positions. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  preceding  a  course  indicate  the  number  of  points 
assigned  to  it.  One  hour  a  week  in  a  course  which  does  not  require  of  the  student 
outside  time  for  preparation  counts  one  point ;  one  hour  a  week  in  a  course  which 
requires  outside  time  counts  two  and  one-half  points. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


(8) 
(9) 
(71/2) 
(6) 
(71/2) 
(3) 
(131/2) 


First  Semester. 

Biology  1   p.  32  (8) 

Chemistry  1   p.  31  (9) 

English  3   p.  36  (71/2) 

Materia  Medica  5  p.  27  (6) 

Mathematics  11   p.  36  (71/2) 

Military  Training  1  p.  36  (3) 

Pharmacy  11   p.  26  (IIV2)     Pharmacy  12 


Second  Semester. 

Biology  2  p.  32 

Chemistry  2    p.  31 

English  4     ...p.  36 

Materia  Medica  6.  ...-p.  27 

Mathematics  12   p.  36 

Military  Training  2  p.  36 

 p.  26 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 


(11)     Biology  18   p.  32  (11) 

(11)   *Chemistry  3   p.  31  (11) 

(71/2)     English  5   p.  36  (71/2) 

(71/2)     German  51  or  51a  p.  85  (7V2) 

(3)     Military  Training  3  p.  36  (3) 

(10)     Pharm.   Chemistry   15  p.  30  (11) 


Biology  19  .....p.  32 

*Chemistry  4  p.  31 

English  6  p.  36 

German  52  or  52a  p.  35 

Military  Training  4  p.  36 

Pharm.  Chemistry  15a  p.  30 


*Two-year  students  changing  to  the  four-year  plan  of  study  may  offer  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry  S,  8a  in  place  of  Chemistry  3,  ■^. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Semester. 


(Ho) 

Biology  39a  .. 

(11) 

Chemistry  5 

 P- 

31 

(11) 

(TVo) 

German  55  or 

55a   

 P- 

35 

(71/2) 

(7%) 

History  1 

 P- 

36 

(51/.) 

(5%) 

Pharm.  Chemii 

stry  11 

 P- 

29 

(81/2) 

Second  Semester. 

Biology  39b   p.  32 


German  56  or  56a  p.  35 

Materia  Medica  10  p.  27 

Pharm.  Chemistry  12  p.  29 


ELECTIVES. 

Electives  for  the  year  must  total  at  least  22  points. 
Students  not  offering  Physics  as  the  entrance  science  will  take  Physics  la,  2a  in 
points  of  electives. 


addition  to  the 


(11)  Biology  61   

(714)  Education  1   

(7M>)  French  21   

(7Vo)  Mathematics  13   

(51/2)  Pharm.  Chemistry  17  p.  30 


.p.  33 
.p.  33 
-p.  35 
.p.  36 


(11)     Biology  62   p.  33 

(7V_, )     Education  2   p.  33 

(7%)     French   22   p.  35 

(71/2)     Mathematics  14   p.  36 

(51/2)     Pharm.  Chemistry  18  p.  30 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Semester. 


(71/2) 

Economics  11    

 P- 

33 

(6) 

(6) 

Materia  Medica  7  

 P- 

27 

(10) 

(8%) 

Pharm.   Chemistry  13 

 P- 

29 

(8I/2) 

(5%) 

Pharmacy  17    

 P- 

26 

(51/2) 

(7%) 

Pharmacy  25   

 P- 

27 

(71/2) 

(21/2) 

Second  Semester. 

Materia  Medica  8  p.  27 

Materia  Medica  12   p.  27 

Pharm.  Chemistry  14  p.  29 

Pharmacy  18   ..p.  26 

Pharmacy  26   p.  27 

(21/2)     Pharmacy  19  p.  26 


ELECTIVES. 

Electives  for  the  year  must  total 

(11)  Biology  36   p.  32  (11) 

(11)  Biology  61   p.  33  (11) 

(11)  Chemistry  11   _...p.  31  (71/2) 

(71/2)  Chemistry  17  p.  31  (71/2) 

(71/2)  Education  1   p.  33  (71/2) 

(71/2)  Education  3   p.  34  (71/2) 

(71/2)  French  21   p.  35  (7%) 

(71/2)  French  23   p.  35  (71/2) 

(71/2)  German  57   p.  35  (51/2) 

(11)  Pharm.  Chemistry  16  ..p.  30  (11) 

(5y2)  Pharm.  Chemistry  17...  ..p.  30  (5%) 


at  least  22  points. 

Biology  62   ..p.  33 

Chemistry  12  p.  31 

Chemistry  18  .....p.  31 

Economics  12  or  21   p.  33 

Education  2  p.  33 

Education  4  .p.  34 

French  22  p.  35 

French  24  ....p.  35 

Materia  Medica  14  p.  29 

Pharm.   Chemistry   16..  p.  30 

Pharm.   Chemistry  18  p.  30 


tStudents  changing  from  the  two-year  to  the  four-year  plan  of  study  may  offer 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  9  in  place  of  Chemistry  6. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


For  convenience  of  re 
arranged  as  follows : 


Pharmacy   p.  26 

Materia  Medica   p.  27 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   p.  29 

Chemistry   p.  31 

Biology   p.  32 

Economics   p.  33 

Education   p.  33 


descriptions  of   subjects  are 


Physics   p.  34 

Modern  Languages   p.  35 

History  p.  35 

English   p.  36 

Mathematics  p.  36 

Military  Drill   p.  36 

Physical  Education   p.  37 


PHARMACY 

11.  General  Pharmacy. — First  semester. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

12.  General  Pharmacy. — Continuation  of  11. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

(a)  The  course  is  a  study  of  the  various  factors  involved  in  pharmaceutical 
technique  together  with  the  study  and  preparation  of  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and 
National  Formulary  products. 

(b)  Instruction  is  given  that  deals  with  the  mathematical  calculations  inci- 
dent to  practical  pharmacy. 

(c)  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  as  applied  to  Pharmaceutical  Nomen- 
clature and  the  interpretation  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 

Professors  Jordan  and  Lee. 

17.  Pharmacy  and  Prescription  Practice. — First  semester. 

18.  Pharmacy  and  Prescription  Practice. — Continuation  of  17. — Second 

semester. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

(a)  This  course  is  a  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  regarding  the 
filling  of  prescriptions,  with  emphasis  upon  incompatibilities.  Our  files  contain  a 
wide  variety  of  prescriptions  taken  from  stores  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana. 
These  are  used  for  study  and  prescription  practice. 

(b)  Prescriptions  written  by  the  University  Physician  for  the  students  are 
filled  in  the  dispensing  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  pharmacist. 
This  service  gives  our  students  actual  practice  in  compounding  prescriptions.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  the  statutes  of  Indiana  governing  the  filling  and  labeling  of 
prescriptions. 

"(c)  The  course  also  gives  consideration  to  the  preparation  of  toilet  articles, 
disinfectants  and  other  extemporaneous  products.  In  all  this  work  the  acquisition 
of  manipulative  skill  and  laboratory  technique  is  an  important  feature. 

Professor  Lee. 

19.  Pharmaceutical    Jurisprudence. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  hour  per  week. 
The  lectures  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  pharmacy  legislation,  and  with  the 
special  legal  responsibilities  of  the  pharmacist.    The  subjects  of  banking,  collections, 
partnership  and  corporations,  leases,  fire  insurance  policies  and,  in  general,  subjects 
bearing  on  the  business  aspect  of  pharmacy,  receive  attention. 

Professor  Jordan  or  Assistant. 
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25.  Commercial  Pharmacy. — First  semester. 

Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  professional  and  commercial  aspects  of 
Pharmacy  in  their  relations  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  pharmacist.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  general  subjects  considered :  Planning  and  arranging  a 
Pharmacy;  Advertising;  Salesmanship;  Insurance;  Side  Lines;  Compounding  of 
Prescriptions  ;  Clerks  ;  Managers  ;  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  their  Requirements  ; 
Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy ;  Professional  and  Business  Ethics. 

Professor  Lee. 

26.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary. — Second  semester. 

Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
A  critical  review  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  and  a 
study  of  recent  scientific  contributions  to  pharmaceutical  literature. 

Professor  Lee. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

5.  Vegetable  Materia  Medica. — First  semester. 

6.  Vegetable  Materia  Medica. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
This  line  of  study  treats  of  the  Latin  and  common  names  of  medicinal  plants, 
their  habitats,  morphology,  methods  of  collection  and  preservation,  active  constituents, 
and  adaptability  for  medicinal  use.  In  the  laboratory  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
identification  of  crude  drugs  by  their  physical  characteristics,  appearance,  odor,  and 
taste.  Note  book  work  on  classification  by  morphology,  by  active  constituents,  by 
natural  orders. 

Medicinal  drugs  of  animal  origin  are  also  studied  in  this  work. 

Professor  GidJey. 

7.  Inorganic  and  Organic  Materia  Medica. — First  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  inorganic  and  organic  official  and  important  un- 
official  chemicals,   including  their   Latin   names,   synonyms,   sources,    physical  and 
chemical  characteristics,   formulae,   preparation,   and  purity  standards. 

Laboratory  work  consists  in  their  identification  by  physical  properties,  appear- 
ance, odor,  taste,  and  in  note  book  work  on  various  classifications  of  these  chemicals. 

Professor  Gidley. 

8.  Modern  Materia  Medica. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  hour  per  week. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  many  new  and  unofficial  remedies  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  on  reports  of  the  A.  M.  A.  laboratories. 
A  rapid  review  of  all  Materia  Medica  ends  the  course. 

Laboratory  work  follows,  in  general,  the  plan  outlined  under  Materia  Medica  7. 

Professor  Oidley. 

10.    Microscopy  of  Drugs. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  histological   features  of  drugs  and  their  common 
adulterants. 

In  the  laboratory  drugs  are  studied  microscopically,  and  by  the  aid  of  micro- 
chemical  tests,  with  particular  attention  to  their  diagnostic  features.  A  number  of 
unknown  mixtures  are  presented  for  the  identification  of  the  drugs  and  their  adul- 
terants. Professor  Lee. 

12.    Pharmacology  and  Toxicology. — Second  semester. 
Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  actions  and  uses  of  vegetable,   inorganic  and 
organic  drugs.     Dosage,  poison  antidotes,  and  first  aid  methods  receive  detailed  at- 
tention.    Demonstrations   of   physiological    effects   are   given   and    reactions  shown 
graphically  on  the  smoked  drum.  Professor  Gidley. 
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14.    Advanced  Microscopy. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods  and  technical  products, 
microchemical    reactions   of   inorganic   chemicals,   quantitative   microscopic  methods 
and  micrometry. 

Laboratory  work  on  the  above  and  on  microscopic  refractive  index  and  polar- 
ization, photomicroscopy,  embedding  and  general  microtone  sectional  methods,  per- 
manent mounting,  working  with  turn  tables,  mechanical  stages,  camera  lucida,  illum- 
inators, counting  cells,  binocular  microscopes,  etc.  Professor  Gidley. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

8.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

A  general  study  of  qualitative  analysis.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  theories  of 
qualitative  analysis  and  the  practical  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of 
metals  and  acid  radicals,  including  rules  of  solubility  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  of  separation  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures. 

In  the  laboratory  a  number  of  unknown  mixtures,  both  in  liquid  and  solid  form, 
are  analyzed.  Professor  Jordan. 

8a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
This  course  is  virtually  a  continuation  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  8,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  theory  underlying  the  principles  of  analy.sis.     The  lec- 
tures deal  with  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  the  law  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
etc. 

Application  of  this  theory  is  made  in  the  laboratory,  together  with  the  analysis 
of  more  difficult  compounds.  Professor  Jordan. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis. — First  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

General  quantitative  analysis.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  theories  and  practical 
technique  of  analytical  determinations. 

In  the  laboratory,  quantitative  analyses  of  compounds  are  made  by  both  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods.  Professor  Jordan. 

11.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis. — First  semester. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

This  work  includes  the  identification  of  Medicinal  organic  compounds  by  means 
of  qualitative  tests.  Attention  is  given  to  Pharmacopoeial  purity-standards  and  to 
the  official  tests  for  impurities.  The  laboratory  work  also  includes  the  separation 
and  identification  of  important  alkaloids,  toxicology  and  practical  urinary  analysis. 

Under  toxicology  the  student  is  called  upon  to  analyze  poisoned  animal  tissue, 
separating  and  identifying  the  added  poison.  Professor  Jordan. 

12.  Drug  Assay. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  active  constituents  of  drugs  by  pharmacopoeial 
methods,   crude  drugs,   fluid,   and   solid   extracts,   tinctures,    elixirs,   syrups,  tablets 
pills,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  alkaloidal  assay.     Determinations  are  made  also  of  the 
active  constituents  of  certain  volatile  oils. 

The  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  physiological  methods  of  drug  assay. 

Professor  Jordan. 

13.  Food  and  Drug  Analysis. — First  semester. 

14.  Food  and  Drug  Analysis. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
A  general  study  of  the  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs.     The  lectures  deal  with 
methods  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  other  standard  methods  of  analysis. 
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In  the  laboratory  milk,  butter,  fats,  oils,  meats,  vinegar,  canned  goods,  baking 
Ing  powders,  extracts,  etc.,  will  be  subjected  to  complete  chemical  analysis  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  detection  of  adulterants  and  impurities.  Chemical 
analysis  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  microscope,  polariscope,  and  refractometer 
whenever  applicable.  Professor  Gidley. 

15.    Organic  Chemistry. — First  semester. 
Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
These   lectures   deal   with   the   principal   classes   of  organic   compounds,  their 
theoretical  structure  and  class  reactions.    Special  attention  is  given  to  those  organic 
compounds  that  are  of  medicinal  importance.  Professor  Jordan. 

15a.    Organic  Chemistry. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Advanced  organic  theory  with  laboratory  preparation  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds  of  the  more  important  types.     Medicinal  organic  synthetics  will  receive 
especial  attention.    Certain  anilin  dyes  will  also  be  produced  and  studied. 

Professor  Gidley. 


Pharmacy  Research  Laboratory 

16.  Pharmaceutical  Research. — First  or  second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
In  this  course  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  special  work  in  Phar- 
maceutical   Chemistry,    Pharmacy,    or    Materia    Medica.      Difficult  pharmaceutical 
problems  will  be  attacked  under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
The  recommendation  of  the  department  is  necessary  for  assignment  to  this  course. 

Professors  Jordan,  Gidley  and  Lee. 

17.  Physiological  Chemistry. — First  semester. 

18.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  17. — Second  semester. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Pharmacy 

Lectures  and  practical  training  are  given  in  those  lines,  exclusive  of  bacteri- 
ology, which  are  essential  to  the  physician's  correct  diagnosis,  the  details  of  which 
are  being  asked  more  and  more  of  the  competent  pharmacist. 

Important  features  of  the  laboratory  work  include  thorough  drill  on  chemical 
and  microscopic  urine  analysis,  direct  and  differential  blood  counts,  spectroscopic  tests 
for  various  pathologic  hemoglobins,  blood  tests  and  stains,  hemolysis  studies,  gastric 
analysis,  enzymes  and  their  estimation,  protein  and  protein-derivative  testing  and 
toxlcologlcal  studies.  Professor  Gidley. 
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CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Chemistry. — First  semester. 

2.  General  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  1. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture,  one  recitation  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
A  general  survey  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  from  the  philosophical  rather  than 
the  descriptive  standpoint.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  deal 
mainly  with  the  non-metallic  elements  and  compounds  and  the  fundamental  theories 
of  the  science.  The  laboratory  work  follows  the  lectures  closely  and  is  largely 
quantitative  in  character. 

3a.    Systematic  Qualitative  Analysis. — First  semester 

4a.    Systematic  Qualitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  3. — Second  semes- 
ter. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Alternative  with  Chemistry  3  and  4  to  precede  5  and  6. 
A  study  of  the  more  common  metals  and  their  compounds,  based  on  the  periodic 
law,  precedes  the  study  of  systematic  analysis.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments and  deal  with  underlying  principles  of  analysis,  particularly  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theories  of  electrolytic  dissociation  and  chemical  equilibrium.  The 
simpler  equilibrium  relations  are  considered  quantitatively  and  familiarity  with  the 
solution  of  quadratic  equations  and  the  use  of  logarithms  is  assumed.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  the  identification  of  the  common  minerals  by  the  methods  of  blow- 
pipe analysis. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis. — First  semester. 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  5. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
A  study  of  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  both  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric, including  electrolytic  methods,  and  the  calibration  of  weights  and  volumetric 
apparatus.    Special  attention  is  given  to  theory  and  general  principles  as  essentials 
for  accurate  work. 

11.  Special  Chemistry. — First  semester. 

12.  Special  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  11. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  or  its  equivalent.  This 

amount  may  be  doubled. 
Electives  (if  both  are  taken)  for  students  in  Science  and  Agriculture,  and 
for  Seniors  in  Pharmacy. 
Advanced  work  of  a  special  character,  particularly  research. 
The  course  is  intended  only  for  those  who  have  shown  special  ability  and  in- 
dustry, and  assignment  will  be  made  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professor 
concerned  and  the  head  of  the  department. 

17.  Theoretical  Physical  Chemistry. — First  semester. 

18.  Theoretical  Physical  Chemistry. — Continuation    of    17. — Second  se- 

mester. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

Electives  (if  both  are  taken)  for  students  in  Science  and  Pharmacy. 

Alternative  with  Chemistry  15,  16,  to  precede  or  accompany  17a,  18a. 
The  constitution  of  matter,  the  general  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids, 
the  phenomena  of  solutions,  and  the  special  topics  of  electro-chemistry,  thermo-chem- 
istry,  chemical  statics  and  dynamics,  photo-chemistry  and  the  phase  rule. 
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BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology. — First  semester. 

2.  General  Biology. — Continuation  of  I. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  underlying  the  biological  sciences,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  thorough 
study  of  a  series  of  type  forms.     Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  laboratory  work,  in 
which  the  individual  work  of  each  student  is  carefully  inspected  and  checked. 

18.  Bacteriology. — First  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
A  course  in  General  Bacteriology  introducing  the  student  to  the  general  biology 
of  micro-organisms.    The  various  media  are  prepared  and  methods  of  detection,  isola- 
tion and  identification  are  applied.    The  bacteriology  of  water,  milk,  and  soil  and  a 
study  of  the  moulds  and  yeasts  are  also  included. 

19.  Bacteriology. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

This  course  deals  exclusively  with  pathogenic  bacteria  and  protozoa.  The  way 
in  which  they  produce  disease,  their  attenuation,  the  production  of  immunity,  their 
sources  of  infection  and  the  methods  of  prevention  are  carefully  considered. 

Animal  inoculation,  post-mortem  examinations,  serum  reactions  and  special 
staining  methods  are  employed  for  diagnostic  work. 

36.    Microscopic  Technique  and  Histology. — First  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Elective  for  students  in  Science  and  Agriculture. 
A  study  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  for  investigation.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  methods  of  studying  animal  histology,  injections,  hardening  of  tissues 
for  section  cutting,  staining  and  the  use  of  microtome.  Each  student  is  required  to 
prepare  a  series  of  permanent  slides  of  all  the  more  important  tissues  of  the  mam- 
malian body,  comparisons  being  made  with  human  material  when  this  is  desirable. 

Typical  fields  are  drawn  in  ink  and  when  advisable  water  color  tinting  is  used 
for  details.    Each  side  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  a  written  report. 

39a.  Human  Physiology. — First  semester. 

39b.  Human  Physiology. — Second  semester. 
Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  accompanied  by  frequent 
recitations.  Although  it  is  designed  primarily  to  give  the  student  a  clear  under- 
Btanding  of  the  activities  of  the  human  body,  special  stress  is  laid  on  those  physi- 
ological facts  which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  laws  of  health. 

An  essay  upon  an  assigned  topic  is  required  during  the  second  semester. 

46.    Physiology  and  Hygiene. — First  semester. 

Three  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Lectures,  demonstrations  and  text-book  work  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  human  body. 

61.    Advanced  Bacteriology. — First  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Elective  for  students  in  Science  and  for  .Juniors  in  Pharmacy. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods of  Investigation. 
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It  includes  the  detection  of  the  various  pathogenic  organisms  in  sections,  the 
preparation  of  special  media,  the  determination  of  the  thermal  death-point,  the  test- 
ing of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  diphtheria,  and 
tetanus  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti-infectious  sera,  serum  reactions, 
immunization  of  animals,  methods  of  increasing  and  decreasing  virulence  of  organ- 
isms, the  collodium  sac  method,  preparation  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  drawing  of 
blood,  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  and  the  filtration  of  bacterial  fluids. 

Special  readings  will  be  assigned  and  conferences  held. 

62.    Pathogenic  Protozoa. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Elective  for  students  in  Science  and  Juniors  in  Pharmacy. 
In  this  course  the  various  blood  parasites  such  as  spirochetes,  trypanosomes, 
hemogregatrines,  etc.,  will  be  studied  in  living  and  stained  condition. 

Xoguchi's  method  of  cultivating  spirochetes,  the  preparation  of  Novy's  blood- 
agar  medium,  filtration  organisms,  and  inoculation  for  rabies  will  be  taken  up. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  read  up  references  in  English  and  foreign 
periodicals. 

66.  Bacteriology. — First  semester. 

67.  Bacteriology. — Continuation  of  66. — Second  semester. 

Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 
The  subject  of  Bacteriology  in  its  practical  applications  is  presented  in  the  lec- 
tures given  in  connection  with  the  fuller  line  of  study  in  Biology  18,  19. 

ECONOMICS 

11.  Principles  of  Economics. — First  semester. 

12.  Principles  of  Economics. — Continuation  of  11. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  entire  field  of  general  Economics.    Production  of  wealth  ; 
business  organization  ;  value  and  price ;  money  and  banking ;  trade  and  commerce ; 
distribution;  labor  problems;  socialism;  transportation;  insurance;  and  public  finance. 

21.    Sociology. — First  or  second  semester. 
Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
The  general  principles  of  social  science. 

EDUCATION 

The  work  of  the  department  of  Education  has  been  regularly  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  Purdue  University  has  been  accredited  as  a  Standard 
College  for  th  epreparation  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  School  Law 
of  1907. 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. — First  semester. 

2.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. — Continuation  of  1. — Second 

semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

Includes  demonstrations  and  elementary  experiments  illustrative  of  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  mental  states. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  general  psychological  knowledge  and  insight  into 
th©  general  facts  of  human  nature,  and  their  relation  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
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3.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — First  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week 
This  course  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  educational  problemB 
and  methods  in  their  relation  to  social  and  political  life.  Three  kinds  of  material  are 
considered:  (1)  descriptions  of  social  conditions;  (2)  statements  of  educational  theory; 
and  (3)  descriptions  of  school  practice.  Changes  in  educational  theories  are  traced  in 
connection  with  social  changes  and  with  those  educational  movements  and  educational 
reformers  that  have  directly  modified  school  practice.  The  final  purpose  of  the  course 
Is  to  give  an  understanding  of  present  educational  ideas,  practices,  and  tendencies. 

4.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week,  with  additional  observation  assignments. 

This  course  treats  of  the  "how"  in  teaching,  attempting  to  make  more  logical  and 
more  scientific  the  thought  about  teaching.  The  library  work  and  reports  aim  to  give 
familiarity  with  the  periodical  literature  relating  particularly  to  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training. 


Balance  Room 


PHYSICS 

la.    Elementary  Physics. — First  semester. 

2a.    Elementary  Physics. — Continuation  of  la. — Second  semester. 

Three  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week. 
This  is  a  descriptive  line  of  study  designed  to  give  the  student  a  familiarity 
with  the  principal  facts  and  laws  of  Physics,  together  with  the  basis  and  significance 
of  the  imi)ortant  theories  of  the  subject. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

21.  Beginning  French. — First  semester. 

22.  Beginning  French. — Continuation  of  21. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
The  principles  of  French  grammar  and  syntax  are  studied  and  modern  prose  is 
read.    Stress  is  laid  upon  the  oral  and  the  written  use  of  the  language. 

23.  Intermediate  French. — First  semester. 

24.  Intermediate  French. — Continuation  of  23. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
The  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  is  continued  by  means  of  composition  and 
conversation  whereby  the  foundation  of  a  vocabulary  for  conversation  is  laid.  Mod- 
ern prose  is  read. 

51.  Beginning  German. — First  semester. 

52.  Beginning  German. — Continuation  of  51. — Second  semester. 

semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Facility  and  accuracy  of  translation  are  sought  by  means   of  careful  gram- 
matical drill,  and  reading  of  modern  prose.    Composition  forms  an  important  element 
in  the  instruction. 

51a.  Intermediate  German. — First  semester. 

52a.  Intermediate  German. — Continuation  of  51a. — Second  semester. 
Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Comprehensive  and  rapid  review  of  German  grammar;  reading  of  modern  prose; 
practice  in  composition  and  speaking  ;  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  vocabulary. 

55.  Advanced  German. — First  semester. 

56.  Advanced  German. — Continuation  of  55. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Literary  and  technical  prose  is  read,  especially  that  pertaining  to  Chemistry  ; 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  vocabulary.    Oft-recurring  expres- 
sions are  constantly  emphasized.    As  opportunity  is  offered,  conversation  is  practice. 

55a.  Advanced  German. — First  semester. 

56a.  Advanced  German. — Continuation  of  55a. — Second  semester. 
Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Literary  and  technical  prose  is  read,  both  in  kind  and  in  amount  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced nature  than  that  required  in  Courses  '■>')  and  56.     Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  scientific  vocabulary.    Conversation  is  practiced. 

57.  Advanced  Scientific  German. — First  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
Prose  selections  on  chemical  subjects  are  read,  grammar  is  reviewed  and  con- 
versation is  practiced. 

HISTORY 

1.    History  of  the  19th  Century. — First  or  second  semester. 
Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 
In  this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  political  history  of  Europe  from 
1800  up  to  the  present  day.    Text-books  are  made  the  basis  of  the  course,  but  these 
are  sui)plemented  by  lectures,  reports  and  assigned  readings. 
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ENGLISH 

3.  English. — First  semester. 

4.  English. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

The  worli  includes  the  study  of  Composition,  Rhetoric,  and  General  Literature. 
At  least  one  theme  is  required  each  week  on  assigned  subjects. 

5.  Literature — English  Poetry. — First  semester. 

6.  Literature — English  Prose,  the  Novel. — Second  semester. 

Three  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week. 
The  work  includes  a  study  of  English  poetry — Milton,  Pope,  Burns,  Tennyson  . 
English  prose,  the  novel. 


MATHEMATICS 

11.  Trigonometry. — First  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

12.  College  Algebra. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

13.  Analytic  Geometry. — First  semester. 

14.  Calculus. — Continuation  of  13. — Second  semester. 

Three  recitation  hours  per  week. 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  act  of  Congress  endowing  the  University  requires  that  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  be  taught.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  recent  legislation,  and  to  afford 
an  outlet  and  stimulus  for  the  work,  the  Military  Department  is  administered  as  a 
unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  course  of  instruction  is  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  in  Infantry  service,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  detailed  for  that  purpose,  assisted  by  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  from  the  Regular  Army. 

Military  Training  is  compulsory  for  all  physically  fit,  non-alien,  male  students  of 
the  two  lower  classes.  Excuses  are  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  only 
in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  Aside  from  the 
advantage  of  military  knowledge,  the  benefits  of  healthful  exercise,  strict  discipline 
and  the  tendency  to  correct  minor  physical  defects  make  this  course  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  University  life. 

The  U.  S.  government  will  provide  each  cadet  with  a  complete  uniform  and  the 
equipment  of  an  infantry  soldier.  To  cover  any  loss  or  damage  of  these  articles,  ex- 
cept that  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear,  it  is  required  that  $15  be  deposited  with  the 
Bursar  at  registration.  The  balance  remaining  when  the  student  has  completed  his 
military  instruction  or  has  become  separated  from  the  University,  will  be  returned  to 
the  student. 

Cadets  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  who  contract  in  writing  to  devote  five 
hours  per  week  to  the  prescribed  course,  and  to  attend  two  summer  camps  of  four 
weeks  each,  will  receive  compensation  from  the  federal  government  at  the  rate  of  about 
$9.00  per  month  and  camp  expenses.  Those  who  complete  the  four  years'  course  in  a 
.satisfactory  manner  will  be  eligible  to  become  Reserve  Officers  in  the  United  States 
Army;  and  will  receive  ui)on  graduation  a  special  Military  Dii)loma  from  the  Univer- 
.sity. 
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1.    Military  Training. — First  semester.  '^( 


2.  Military  Training. — ^Continuation  of  1. — Second  semester. 

Three  class  or  drill  hours  per  week. 
The  work  in  these  courses  includes  physical  training,  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  nomenclature  and  care  of  the  rifle,  and  gal- 
lery practice.     The  work  during  the  second  semester  is  devoted  largely  to  extended 
order  and  field  exercises. 

3.  Military  Training. — First  semester. 

4.  Military  Training. — Continuation  of  3. — Second  semester. 

Three  class  or  drill  hours  per  week. 
The  work  during  the  Sophomore  year  consists  of  an  amplification  of  the  subjects 
begun  in  the  Freshman  year,  with  map  reading,  camp  sanitation,  and  signaling  added. 
Lectures  on  military  subjects  are  given  throughout  the  year 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  department  has  supervision  over  the  recreational  and  athletic  life  of  the 
University  and  administers  instruction  in  physical  exercise,  sports  and  games,  in 
which  all  students  not  physically  disqualified  are  expected  to  participate  in  some 
degree.  It  promotes  general  as  well  as  specialized  athletics  and  aims  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  whole  physical  life  of  the  University.  The  advice  and  instruction 
of  trained  specialists  in  all  branches  of  physical  sport  are  available  to  all  students, 
whether  engaged  in  intercollegiate  athletics  or  not. 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons,  outdoor,  indoor,  and  outdoor,  as  follows  : 

I.  Outdoor  Work. — September  to  December- 
Football  ;  Baseball  ;  Track  and  Field  Athletics ;  Tennis ;   Handball  ;  Canoeing ; 

Swimming;  Walking;  Golf;  Cross  Country  Running;  Hare  and  Hounds. 

Physical  examinations  are  required  for  all  first  year  men,  and  for  every  man 
taking  part  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

II.  Indoor  Gymnasium  Work. — December  to  March. 

Five  minutes  talks  on  personal  hygiene;  Breathing  Exercises;  Body  Building: 
Calisthenics  ;  Track  and  Field  Athletics  ;  Gymnastics  ;  Games  ;  Volley  Ball  ;  Fencing  ; 
Wrestling  ;  Basketball  ;  Handball ;  Football  ;  Swimming  ;  Walking  ;  Skating  and  Ice 
Hockey. 

Physical  examinations  are  required  for  every  man  taking  part  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

III.  Outdoor  Work. — March  to  June. 

Baseball;  Track  and  Field  Athletics;  Tennis;  Golf;  Football;  Walking;  Hand- 
ball; Swimming;  Hare  and  Hounds;  Canoeing. 

Physical  examinations  are  required  for  every  man  taking  part  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

In  General. 

Gymnasium  work  will  be  required  for  all  first  year  students,  man  and  women, 
during   the  indoor  season. 

All  students  entering  the  University  must  lie  able  to  swiTii  before  they  will  be 
considered  eligible  for  graduation.  Such  reciuiremenls  may  be  varied,  with  regard  to 
sex  and  other  conditions. 

Every  classified  student  in  the  University  must  obtain  one  credit  in  physical 
education  during  the  college  year.  The  requirements  for  such  credits  are  elastic  and 
are  made  with  due  allowance  for  the  preferences  of  the  students  and  for  varying  local 
conditions  and  opportunities. 


